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By  ANNIB  G.^pRRITT, 

Published  by  the  Connecticut  wtfinan  Suffrage  Association. 

Is  politics  a  woman's  business,  or  is  it  in  truth,  as  our 
opponents  so  often  assert,  meddlesome  and  unnecessary  for 
women  to  concern  themselves  with  political  matters,  which 
are  solely  and  entirely  the  province  of  men  ?  It  is  an  American 
characteristic  —  a  characteristic  which  has  done  much  to 
build  up  the  mighty  nation  of  the  United  States  —  that 
every  one  minds  his  or  her  own  business ;  and  if  it  can  truth- 
fully be  asserted  that  politics  is  never  a  woman's  business,  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  to  endeavor 
to  turn  the  attention  of  women  to  something  so  entirely  out- 
side their  natural  field. 

People  often  use  the  word  politics  as  though  it  meant 
only  the  intriguing  and  wire-pulling  by  which  one  man 
rather  than  another  attains  office,  and  enters  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  salary,  or  other  advantages  due  to  his  access  to 
the  public  treasury.  But  this  is  not  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word.  Politics  means  everything  that  pertains  to  the  making 
and  administration  of  the  laws  under  which  we  all  live.  It 
means  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  business  —  wisely  ordered, 
it  means  prosperity,  good  government,  a  high  national 
morality;  continuously  corrupt  and  evil,  it  means  bank- 
ruptcy, deterioration  and  moral  degeneracy.  It  means,  in 
short,  the  life  or  death,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
nation  itself. 

The  range  of  politics  is  so  wide  and  so  inclusive  that  no 
part  of  the  life  of  any  single  individual  in  the  nation  can 
remain  untouched  by  it.  Politics  determines  whether  the 
country  remain  at  peace,  or  embark  in  war  —  war  whose 
train  of  death  and  misery  no  woman  can  contemplate  with 
a  light  heart.  The  purity  of  our  courts,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  the  concern  of  politics;  and  so  are  the 
quality  of  the  food  we  supply  to  our  families,  and  the  price 


of  the  clothing  that  we  purchase  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. Politics  mean  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  natural 
resources  —  its  forests,  its  coal,  and  its  water  powers;  and 
it  means  also  the  care  of  the  milk  supply  for  our  babies  and 
the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  in  which  so  many  of  our  children 
have  to  play. 

Some  political  matters  are  certainly  the  province  of  men 
rather  than  of  women.  Men  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
currency  reform  and  the  control  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
than  are  women,  and  few  women  would  contest  their  superior 
judgment  on  these  matters.  But  the  domestic  side  of  poli- 
tics —  all  that  concerns  food  and  clothing,  building  laws  as 
applicable  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  clean  streets  and  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  by  an  efficient  and  honest  police 
service,  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children,  the  care 
of  the  poor,  and  of  the  sick,  and  above  all  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  causes  of  war  — 
these  are  matters  which  will  never  be  effectively  cared  for 
unless  the  women  arouse  themselves  to  mind  their  own 
business. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  women's  business  will  ever  be 
properly  attended  to,  if  it  is  left  entirely  to  men  to  do  it. 
Men  have  too  many  concerns  of  their  own  to  occupy  them. 
They  are  all  the  time  intent  on  minding  their  own  business. 
They  have  relegated  everything  that  concerns  the  home  to 
their  women  folk,  and  they  rest  contentedly  in  the  not  unjusti- 
fied assumption  that  their  wives,  mothers  and  sisters  are 
fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  this  part  of  the  world's  work- 
Hence  it  happens  under  modern  conditions  —  with  govern- 
ment and  politics  touching  the  women,  the  home  and  the 
children  at  a  hundred  new  points,  and  pressing  heavily  in 
places  which  fifty  years  ago  were  unaffected  by  government 
—  that  all  these  aspects  of  politics  are  neglected,  and  the 
home  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  politicians  whose  first  care  is  by 
no  means  always  for  the  service  of  the  public.  Men  do  not 
concern  themsleves  about  the  political  questions  which  are 
of  chief  importance  to  the  home,  because  the  care  of  the 
home  is  not  their  business;    and  women  are  also  negligent 


of  them,  because  these  are  political  questions  and  politics  is 
the  business  of  the  men. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  what  we  might  call  home  poli- 
tics —  all  those  aspects  of  governmental  activity  which 
affect  the  home  —  was  never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
the  summer  of  1911.  Both  England  and  America  experienced 
abnonnally  hot  weather  in  July  of  this  year,  and  the  con- 
comitant of  the  hot  weather  in  both  countries  was  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  infant  mortality.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  July,  in  the  city  of  Montreal  alone,  nine  hundred 
babies  under  one  year  of  age  were  slaughtered,  and  Montreal, 
with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants,  was  not  alone  in  this 
murderous  record.  Similar  figures  could  be  quoted  for  every 
city,  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  on 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  for  some  cities  of  a 
much  smaller  size.  The  infant  mortality  of  those  hot  days 
of  July  climbed  up  into  unprecedented  figures,  and  we  have 
the  word  of  the  health  authorities  both  of  Chicago  and  New 
York  that  even  in  normal  times  two  out  of  three  of  the  child- 
ren who  die  before  they  are  five  years  old,  die  from  prevent- 
able causes.  They  are  slaughtered  by  diseases,  bred  of  foul 
air,  tainted  water  and  infected  milk,  and  every  spell  of  hot 
weather  intensifies  all  three  of  these  death  dealing  agencies. 

Were  such  murder  done  now  —  as  murder  was  done  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  —  by 
the  ukase  of  a  tyrant,  what  a  howl  of  rage  and  execration 
would  go  up  from  the  whole  civilized  world!  But  because 
the  murder  is  done  through  bad  building  laws  —  or  the 
inefficient  administration  of  building  laws  —  unsanitary  tene- 
ments, dirty,  fly-breeding  streets,  unwholesome  milk  and 
infected  water,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  attend  to  these 
matters,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  these  infant  martyrs.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  politician.  His  concern  is  to  fulfill 
just  sufficient  of  the  demands  of  his  constituents  to  keep 
himself  and  his  party  in  office;  and  there  is  no  effective 
demand  for  reforms  in  these  death-dealing  conditions.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  good,  average  citizen,  who  registers 
and  votes  with  praiseworthy  regularity;  for  these  things 
concern  the  home,  not  the  field  of  business,  finance,  or  what 


the  ordinary  man  considers  to  be  politics.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  women  —  not  even  of  the  grief  stricken  mothers 
with  whom  there  is  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great 
mourning  —  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  who  will  not 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not.  No,  babies  must  die, 
and  women  must  weep,  because  these  matters  are  politics, 
and  politics  is  not  the  province  of  women. 

This  connection  between  politics  and  the  death  every 
month  and  every  year  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  babies  is  often  obscured  by  the  fact  that  at  an  elec- 
tion questions  concerning  the  health  and  safety  of  the  home 
rarely  seem  to  be  at  issue.  Women  often  feel  and  say,  when 
their  political  duty  as  mothers  is  urged  upon  them,  that 
politics  is  so  uninteresting;  that  there  is  never  anything  dis- 
cussed, when  men  talk  politics,  that  seems  to  have  any  appeal 
for  the  women.  This  is  often  quite  true;  although  it  is 
equally  true  that  politics  may  be  killing  the  baby  in  the 
cradle  and  maiming  and  handicapping  the  growing  children 
who  have  managed  to  survive.  The  very  fact  that  politics 
can  be  uninteresting  to  women,  while  the  home  is  so  closely 
and  so  constantly  concerned  by  political  action,  is  the  plain- 
est and  most  obvious  proof  that  women's  active  interest  in 
politics  is  vitally  necessary.  Politics  is  uninteresting  to 
women,  because  women  have  no  part  in  determining  what 
questions  shall  be  brought  forward  in  an  election,  or  upon 
what  issues  the  representatives  of  the  people  shall  be  chosen. 

Every  now  and  again,  in  spite  of  men's  indifference  to 
the  questions  outside  their  own  field,  and  the  intensity  with 
which  they  apply  themselves  to  minding  their  own  business, 
a  question  does  come  up  in  an  election  which  obviously  and 
closely  concerns  the  women.  Sometimes  there  is  a  question 
which  touches  the  water  supply,  the  liquor  trade,  the  care  of 
the  poor,  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  or  the 
great  national  issues  of  peace  and  war.  On  such  occasions 
politics  takes  on  a  vital  interest  for  the  women,  and  it  is  such 
elections  as  these  that  make  converts  to  woman  suffrage  by 
the  thousands. 

It  is  only  through  a  lack  of  insight  and  of  logical  reasoning 


that  women  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  issues  which  would 
be  interesting  to  women  would  be  infused  into  every  election, 
if  it  were  worth  the  while  of  the  polititicians  to  make  any 
effort  to  win  favor  with  the  women.  The  greatest  practical 
difference  between  the  states  and  countries  where  women 
enjoy  the  suffrage,  and  those  where  they  do  not,  lies  in  the 
different  attitude  of  the  politicians  towards  women's  ques- 
tions. "Tell  us  what  will  endear  our  party  to  the  women," 
is  the  historic  appeal  of  one  of  the  two  great  national  parties 
to  the  Women's  Club  of  Denver;  and  this  is  the  attitude 
which  the  politicians  necessarily  assume  towards  the  interests 
and  the  demands  of  voters. 

Instead  of  the  great  field  of  women's  interests  and  of  the 
political  activities  which  touch  the  home  lying  outside  the 
range  of  the  politician,  as  soon  as  women  obtain  the  right  to 
vote,  their  interests  are  sought  out,  and  the  political  parties 
vie  with  one  another  to  promote  them,  in  order  to  "endear 
themselves  to  the  women"  voters.  Legislation  that  will 
commend  itself  to  the  mother  and  the  home-maker,  and 
the  full  and  adequate  enforcement  of  all  laws  that  have 
been  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  home  and  the  children, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  for  women  workers, 
form  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the  politician  who  is 
seeking  the  votes  of  women.  The  great  mass  of  women  do 
not  even  need  to  know  just  what  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
reforms  in  the  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  that  surround 
the  home,  any  more  than  the  mass  of  men  need  to  understand 
the  principles  of  currency  reform,  or  the  best  methods  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  trusts.  There  will  always  be 
women  leaders,  who  do  know  and  understand.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  women  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
demands  that  their  leaders  put  forward  on  their  behalf.  The 
mothers  and  home-makers  will  heartily  endorse  such  de- 
mands when  presented  to  them  ;  and  when  the  ideas  and 
demands  of  these  leaders  are  adopted  in  the  political  plat- 
forms of  both  parties — as  frequently  happens  in  states  and 
countries  where  women  vote — there  is  -little  doubt  of  their 
being  embodied  in  legislation.  The  party  in  power  knows 
that  its  actions  are  being  watched  by  thousands  of  women 


voters  and  that  retribution  at  the  polls  will  quickly  overtake 
the  party  that  proves  itself  false  to  its  pledges  to  the 
women. 

It  is  these  conditions,  and  not  the  political  wisdom  of  women 
that  has  forced  the  passage  of  laws  protecting  the  babies 
of  the  states  and  countries  where  women  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  enfranchisement  of  women  has  resulted  in  every 
case  in  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  infant  mortality.  The 
improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  far  greater  in  the 
countries  where  women  vote,  as  for  example,  Australia  where 
the  rate  has  been  lowered  from  111  per  1,000  to  77  per  1,000, 
than  in  the  states  and  countries  where  women  have  strenu- 
ously exerted  indirect  influence  in  favor  of  the  babies.  In 
every  one  of  the  Suffrage  States  laws  have  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  infant  life,  and  for  the  better  care  of  the 
children.  It  is  only  naturally  to  be  expected  that  when 
women  obtain  the  right  to  vote,  they  will  insist  that  politics 
shall  be  interesting  to  them,  and  the  politicians  who  want 
their  votes  will  see  to  it  that  this  insistence  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Suffrage  States  how 
absurd  and  futile  are  most  of  the  objections  brought  against 
the  granting  of  votes  to  women.  How  can  it  be  asserted 
that  equal  franchise  will  break  up  the  home,  when  the  chief 
demand  for  the  suffrage  comes  from  women  who  want  to 
protect  the  home,  and  make  it  safe  and  healthy?  Or  the 
argument  that  women  ought  not  to  vote  because  their  work 
in  the  world  is  different  from  that  of  men  and  to  vote  would 
be  to  intrude  into  the  men's  province!  It  is  exactly  because 
their  work  is  different,  and  because  their  point  of  view  is 
also  different,  that  politics  needs  the  women;  while,  so  long 
as  politics  intrudes  continually  and  on  every  side  into  the 
province  of  women's  work,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  women 
should  desire  to  have  some  say  in  these  all-pervasive  forms 
of  governmental  activity. 

Perhaps  the  most  fooUsh  of  all  is  the  argument  that  women 
have  already  so  much  to  do  that  they  have  not  time  to  vote. 
This  is  like  telling  the  woman  who  has  yards  and  yards  of 
plain  sewing  to  do,  that  she  has  not  time  to  use  a  sewing 
machine.     It  is  like  telling  the  woman  who  has  ten  miles  to 


walk  that  she  has  not  time  to  step  into  an  automobile.  Which 
takes  the  more  time,  the  more  strength,  the  more  of  life 
itself  —  to  tend  the  sickly  infant  and  see  it  slowly  wasting 
away ;  or  once  a  year  to  put  a  bit  of  paper  in  a  ballot  box  on 
the  way  to  market,  and  thereby  to  vote  for  and  secure  pure 
food  and  clean  water  for  the  healthy  and  happy  children? 

There  is  no  antagonism  to  men  in  this  appeal  of  the  women 
to  be  given  the  power  to  do  their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  it 
means  relief  and  help  for  the  men  who  have  tried  with  some 
degree  of  success  to  mind  the  women's  business  as  well  as 
their  own.  When  the  household  runs  too  badly,  the  husband 
becomes  aware  of  it,  and  probably  makes  some  spasmodic 
efforts  to  improve  its  working.  When  the  nations'  house- 
keeping gets  into  too  great  disorder,  the  men  of  the  nation 
wake  up,  and  hold  conferences  on  housing,  and  on  the  pre- 
vention of  infant  mortality.  Spasmodic  reforms  will  never 
bring  order,  health,  and  safety  into  the  children's  lives.  The 
women  know  this.  They  know  that  it  is  incessant  watchful- 
ness —  the  work  for  which  only  women  and  mothers  are 
fitted  —  that  will  ever  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  in  our  American  cities ;  and  women  are  quickly 
learning  that  watchfulness  is  futile  without  the  power  of 
control  which  only  the  possession  of  the  ballot  can  secure  to 
them. 
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